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ON THE LAW. 
(Continued), 


We have before stated that the oral law contains several allegories and 
passages which are not to be understood literally, but as being intended to 
convey some great truth or moral lesson; it is, therefore, essential in our 
study of the oral law, that we should have a teacher to direct us, who is 
competent to explain to us the allusions conveyed in its \\JN, such 
explication being consistent with authorized Hebrew commentators of 
eminence, such as the 3f\} the iMMYpy Spo. For if we do not receive 
a proper exposition of the meaning of some passages, we are apt, in our 
ignorance to consider them as light, useless, and of no sense; and there are 
but too many who having read an }"J9N have taken it in its literal sense, 
and thereby thrown contempt upon the oral law, and no little shame upon 
themselves, for having ventured to condemn what they could not understand. 
There are many too who having entered on some avocation for their main- 
tenance, have not failed to forget, or, at least, but faintly to remember the 
instructions received in their youth, and to whom, as a matter of course, the 
knowledge of our holy religion becomes a “‘ sealed book.” It is indispensable 
that those who devote themselves to the study of agadic subjects, should be 
prepared beforehand with a good understanding ‘and great penetration, in 
order that by means of the latter they may discover the inference to be 
drawn, and by means of the former appreciate it when discovered. Asa 
proof that it is impossible to understand many passages if viewed in their 
literal sense, we give the following to the reader, extracted fro ma subject 
in the talmud (Sabbatical laws). 

It was enquired, at the college, of Rabbi Thanhum, if it be allowable to 
extinguish a light on the Sabbath, if it agitates a sick person, or prevents him 
from sleeping. Before he gave an answer to this question, he began with 
an on the text IND DNS AX US 
“ Wherefore, I praise the dead ,which are dead, &c.” (Eccl: 4 v. 2); and 
from this he deduced certain arguments to prove the correctness of the reply 
he was about to give, which was as follows ;—“‘ The candle is called "3, 
and the human soul is called 9, as appears from the text 


DIN Now) DIN 72 
“ The soul of man is the light of God.” (Prov. 20, v. 27). It is, therefore, 
allowable to extinguish alight, which is a "J made by the hands of man, 
rather than the soul, which is a “j} made by the hands of God. The 
justice of this decision may be inferred from a passage in the 99S) 
(Levit. 18. v. 5) in which, we find the words HQ A, “To live in 


them” but not to die by them, wherefore, Rabbi Thanhum, and after him — 


the other Rabbies decreed that in cases where life was at stake, as in the 
instance above quoted, it is allowable to commit a breach of the ordinances 
of the Sabbath. We purpose giving a further example in our next. 

(To be continued.) | 


Exposition of the portion mova Exvodus, chap. 13, ©. 17 


This portion commences with the particulars of the journey of the children 
of Israel from Egypt to the Red sea; we learn from it that Moses took up 
with him the bones of Joseph, thereby fulfilling his dying request, and from 
this we deduce a very useful precept, viz, that when our ancestors bind 
themselves to the performance of any religious duty, which, hy circumstances 
they are prevented from accomplishing, itis then incumbent on their des- 
cendants, if they have the power, to perform that obligation for them, Joseph 
had said, on his death bed, . 

DIAN AMD AS 

“ You shall carry up my bones with you from this place ;” his brethren 
having been unable to do this—as they had promised, Muses, therefore, 
considered himself bound ,by the same. tie that ‘they had been, and hence 
when he led the Jews from Egypt, the bones of Joseph were carefully taken 
with them to be interred with those of his forefathers; in the cave of 
Macpelah. The miracles wrought by God, on behalf of His people, hac 
at length induced Pharaoh to set them free; repenting, however, of this ect 
of grace, no sooner were they gone, than he pursued with the intent to 
destroy them; his wickedness met its reward—for himself and his host were 
drowned in the Red Sea. Moses and his flock already filled with gratitude 
towards their Divine Protector, after this crowning act of mercy, could no 
longer restrain their feelings, and accordingly we find them giving expression 
to their thanks in the beautiful passage commencing 


This teaches us two things, first, that it 1s our duty to praise God for all 
Ilis kindnesses, and as these are ceaseless, so should our orisons be; and, 
secondly, that when we do address the Almighty, we should bearin mind 
the infinity of his power, and our own inability to speak of His goodness in 
suitable terms: we should approach him with reverence and awe, 

“IND PIN) YD and we should remember that there is none like to Him, 
none that ‘can bear apy resemblance to Him 
The concluding verse of this song of Moses and the Sx UU” 2 must not 
be passed over without comment; for it conveys to the reflecting mind the 
assurance that the faith received by our ancestors is eternal as the Gieut 
Being from whom it emanates. “Tj/} pow 70" ‘Tle Our religion 
was the precious boon bestowed by @ gracious Providence on the children of 
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His chosen servants; to make it perfect, he gave them the PII, cone 
taining directions to ensure His protection, and instructions to preserve His 
worship pure and holy, and, as the words above quoted, directly express 
the eternity of God, so, they at the same time inform us that so long as He 
exists, so long must we continue in being, in order that his praises may 
never cease, nor the greatness of His mercy be forgotten. The Jews were 
destined by the Almighty to be His peculiar people, and we may, therefore, 
conclude that Ie will never fail to keep them as such, as we know that He 
is ever faithful in the preservation of Llis promise. Happy, then, should 
we be in the possession uf His divine word, and careful to observe it, that 
we may deserve so inestimable a blessing: at all seasons and at all hours 
should we invoke His protection, and no moment of our lives should be 
allowed to glide away without an inwara reflection, that it is only by the 
strictest adherence to His sacred precepts, that we can hope for His favour, 


which cau alone ensure to us the bright portion which is to be our’s hereafier. 


CHARITY & BENEVOLENCE CONSIDERED IN. THEIR RELATIVE 
POSITION WITH SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 


BY J. D. 


LETTER V. 

In my last letter I considered it necessary to close one division of my 
subject, in order to fulfil my original intention of separating it from that 
character which it assumes in those countries where its state and condition 
have not yielded to the moralizing powers of religious enligh‘enment. 
A subject which was originally intended to form the basis of little more than 
one hour's discourse, can scarcely be expected to dilate tu any very great 
extent in the arguments adduced to illustrate it, and this excuse will in some 
measure serve as an apology for the many deficiencies apparent in the 
foregoing statements, as well as for many others that may be hereafter 
apparent in the concluding ones—albeit the writer might set up pumerous 
circumstances connected with himself, that would undoubtedly operate as a 
palliative for his presumption, if even they failed to elicit the reward of 
approbation for his efforts—but let us at once turn to our purpose. In one 
of the ancient quarters of the globe—the interior of Africa—the savage tribes 
were found in such a state of wildness and barbarism, and s0 insensible of 
any feelings of remorse or pity, that they were known to be capabie of 
devouring the dead, and sometimes mangled bodies of their children and 
relatives, lest population should increase beyond the means of supporting it 
by the limited power known to themselves of providing sustenance ; the 
liberal controvertist who will perhaps tolerate religion in all its varieties, 
might argue, in opposition to my former observations, that even in the 
savage siate in which the natives of Africa were discovered, there were 
instances of a religious influence exercising its predominancy, and demon- 
strating its existence by a limited form of human praise and adoration; and 
that however deficient such influence might be in its operation on the human 
mind, the result aimed at must nevertheless spring from a similar motive in 
every such instance, and must therefore be the consequence of religious 
inspiration. In order to subvert such opinions, let us examine into the 
nature of that which has been called religion in those countries, previous to 
the introduction of missionary instruction, and we shall easily be enabled to 
assign a reason without tracing its object to any very pious or sublime source. 
The African paid adoration to the moon, but the feeling under which his 
mode of worship was defined, sprang involuntarily out of his sense of self- 
gratification and temporary comfort: experience had taught him to know 
and feel that he could gaze upon the moon, and stand with delight in the 
borrowed rays of her silvery beams; it was not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that the changes of day and night, which to him, must have been en- 
accountable, should have brought with them as wide a change of natural 
feelings, and that what must have appeared to the African to be a “ lesser 
sun” should have excited in him a grateful desire to acknowledge, by the 


exercise of his devotion, its congenial influence, in preference to the scorching 


rays of noon-tide insolation under the torrid zone. From the same reason, 
awakened by feelings which are the effects of natural infirmities and natura) 
desires, some tribes have been discovered worshipping a tree—others a 


particular cial be in either instance the idol has been selected for its 
powers to conduce towards the earthly and temporal wants of its wor- 
shippers, and not (as has been frequently reptesented by historians) as a 
type of the Divinity, or as offering spiritual hope or consolation. In the 
new world, (as America is usually termed) the native Indians were found 
to exist under equally uncivillized manners; devouring their kindred, 
hunting for prey for their daily sustenance, and living on the natural 
productions of the earth—no desire ever engendered itself in them to provide 
for future necessity, nor did anything like social intercourse or parental 
soliciiude affect their ferocious habits. 


In our enquiries why there should be a total absence of the exercise of 
all charitable or benevolent feelings under such a crude state of nature, we 
are led to suppose that those passions, as well as every other superior passion 
incident to the human mind, are only absorbed in stronger sensations, and 
not wholly extinguished. It is not difficult of conjecture why man uncon- 
trolled by any feeling arising from a cultivated imagination, should indulge 
in the pride of his natural ferocity ayd strength; the milder and more sublime 
passions subdue that feeling when aided by the reasoning powers under the 
improving effects of education, but are too weak in themselves (without such 
aid) to vanquish the natural spirit of intolerance inherent in him. 


In those countiies where the improving hand of time had in some measure 
removed the veil of ignorance by the introduction of an incongruous system of 
religion, the fiercer pass‘ons were still allowed to predominate in an unres- 
trained course of despotisir, encouraged by a want of education, as well as 
by the want of a proper policy of government; and religion, therefore, assumed 
a powerful and an appalling aspect in the mode of worship adopted by the 
natives ; scenes were witnGsed wiich excited horror and amazement in the 
minds of their more enlightened conquerors—thousands of lives were offered 
up by the phrensy of a deluded race, as sacrifices. upon their altars, to the 
shrine of their idols—blood was the only atonement for sin, and wild 
fanaticism spread desolation under the fallacious hope of redemption. 
Fanalicism in every age and country has been subversive of the influence of 
charity and benevolence, and where the operations of a religious system are 

7 rendered inconsistent with those sublime feelings which are the devoted 
objects of a heavenly source, there is an erroneous principle existing in the 
nature of the government of such a sysiem, which must ever exclude it from 
the approbation of the Supreme Judge of the universe, it being deficient of 
that pure and unsullied basis upon which alone religion must be founded, 
ere it can exalt the mind to superiority ot perfection. 


Befure concluding these observations, it may not be amiss to enquire 
\_ewithin ourselves whether. the apparent absence of any peculiar passion or 
desire denotes its non-existence, or only its latent position, occasioned by 
the predominance of some other passion evinced under feelings of stronger 
excitement; and in order to do this effectually, let us be permitted to take 
some litile liberty with our subject by a reference to more modern examples 
of generally known ocentrence : it is essential to do so because it"has been 
hastily concluded that where the predominance of one passion exists in 2 
very powerful degree, it can only do so to the total extinction of other 
passions opposite in their nature, and which, therefore, cannot under any 
ciccumstauces be called into operation: this, I am disposed to contend, is 
not the case, because the human breast is endowed alike with every power of 
good or evil and it is only by our own ill-judged control, ‘that the 


exercise of that power is allowed to prevail to a disproportionate or im- 
proper extent. 


be continued. ) 


A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY AND MORALITY OF THE 
JEWISH FAITH. 


Addressed to the Junior Branches of the Hebrew Community. 
My dear young Friends, 


Before I commence the discourses which 
to you occasionally, I wish you to understand my 
and as this is, perhaps, the? only occasion which I shall take of hte 
any introductory remarks, I shall now, give you as clear an explanatio of 
my views as the nature of the subject will admit. . , 

It has frequently been a source of re 
of our well wishers, that the youth 
indifferently acquainted with the histo 


gret, not only to myself, but to many 
of the Jewish community are very 


ry of their own people; while they 
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are made to know the details of modern histories, and even the particulars 
of many antient nations are carefully instilled into their minds, it happens in 
most instances, that beyond a few leading facts, they are ignorant of the 
eventful lives of their own ancestors, that they observe peculiar customs, 
without being aware of their origin, that they celebrate remarkable anniversa- 
ries without a knowledge of events they commemorate; so, that 
uninformed themselves on these} interesting topics, they are unable to 
communicate to others that information which is frequently sought for, and 


which, with shame, they are compelled to confess their inability of 
imparting. 


I do not intend enquiring into the causes of this negl2ct, but will endeavour 
to remedy the evil, at least, as far as my youthful readers are concerned— 
convinced, that if you attend to my remarks, you will not in after life have 
occasion to blush for your ignorance on this most interesting subject ; for 
interesting it indeed is, containing records which must engage the atten- 
tion of the young or the aged—accounts of the earliest periods, when time 
was yet an infant, bringing to your view the birth of religion and of 
philosophy, shewing you how the world advanced in civilizat‘on and ia 


knowledge, telling you tales of a mighty people, their heroes, their sages, 
their prophets, and their poets. 


When your hearts feel inspired with deeds of daring in the Greek or thé 
Roman, remember that we too had our mighty warriors; when you hear the 
beautiful language of poetic inspiration, forget not our divine songsters ; 
when you trace with admiration the laws of the early legislators, recollect 
that our’s was the standard on which they were framed. Yet, far different 
from other records, the Jewish history is not a mere account of wars and 
conspiracies, often tedious in their repetition—but, on the contrary, it is 
suited to all classes and all ages, it contains animated narrative, moral 
example, and treasures of wisdom: it is artless, yet majestic—simple, yet 
awful—regularly connected, yet pleasingly varied. It tells of the youth- 
time of the world, and the manners of its earliest inhabitants; it presents 
the first details of pastoral life; it shews the elements of government in all 
its changes; it speaks of the olden men of renown; of simple shepherds 
living in tents; of mighty conquerors subduing provinces. . Plessingly 
intermixed, we have beautiful narrations, illustrative of every virtue, and 
warning against every vice; weare tcld the true tales of labors more won- 
derful than even the fables of mythology; of friendship pleasing in life and 
undivided in death ; of affection surviving misfortune : of patience despising 
affliction. 


It may be asked whether the bible itself is not a sufficient history of this 
early period, and whether a careful, perusal of its pages would not answer the 
desired end; but when we reflect that in the sacred volume there are many 
allusions to manners and customs, references to facts which were then well 
known, but which are now comparatively forgotten, that various geogra- 
phical notices are but indistinctly pointed out, that the language is 
occasionally beyond the sphere of youthful comprehensions, that the history 
itself is intermixed with laws and ceremonial regulations, which, by their 
combination with the history, sometimes confuse the very young reader; it 
must be admitted, without wishing you in any way to discontinue the use of 
this holy book, that it will be of some service to have its contents brought 
before you ina more clear and connected form; for as it is very justly 
observed by a pious French-author, in speaking of the bible, “ the difficul- 
ties with which the text of the divine book is filled, cause the greater part of 
its readers to require assistance ‘in the ;way of explanation. There are, 
besides, many facts spread through the historical books which shew 
themselves (if we may be allowed the expression) but by halves, and which 
are, as it were, hidden amid a variety of subjects to which the ordinary 
class of readers do not think it necessary to give their attention. These 
truths are not perceived at first glance, they must either be pointed out to 
us by others, or they require assiduous reading and profound meditation to 
discover them; thus, it often happens, that for want of a guide, we proceed 
fora long time without advancement, and that we carry away from the 
perusal of the sacred volumes only a barren acquaintance with marvellous 
deeds, which flatter curiosity without edifying humanity.” But God forbid 
that I should, therefore, wish to deter any ef you from the study of sacred 
writ; my design is not to turn you from it, but to render you more capable 
of understanding it, by divesting it of all that may appear tedious or difficult, 
by such selections as may interest your faculties, and by combining in a 


| 


regular connection, the truths by which you should form your sentiments 
and regulate your actions. 


Besides, we must recollect that the Jewish history is not contained in the 
bible alone, that we have to examine the pages of cotemporary historians, 
that we must consult the early geographers, that we must look deeply into 


those accounts which explain the various details connected with the antient 
chronicles of the most antient people. 


The books of sacred writ open with the earliest account of time, earlier 
than any human records reach; and yet in many instances they are 
strengthened by human records. The heathen mythology is often grounded 
upon remnants of the sacred story, and many of the bible events are recorded, 
however imperfectly, in profane history, while at the same time, the 
annals of other nations are ofien explained and made clear from the histories 
of the Hebrews, wherein we are told the causes and motives of many events 
that would otherwise be little understood. 


It mast be acknowledged that we feel more interest in Ng particulars of an 
event when we know the place where it occured. How can you be expected 
now to know the scene of these events, when in most instances, the very 
names of the places are changed, or they themselves are a heap of ruins, 
You all read accounts with more satisfaction when you can look at pictures 
representing the stories which you may be reading; I shall try to make my 
explanations serve the purpose of those pictures, and as far as my powers 
of description can go, you shall understand that of which I intend to 
speak to you. P. A. 

(To be continued,) 


SUBJECTS FOR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. 
No. 2.—On the abuse of Riches. 


yoyad now sey 


“ There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, riches kept for 
the owners thereof for their hurt.” 


Eccles. 5, v. 15, 

Riches and wealth defined-—-not synonymous—Definition of content and 
superfluity---Riches shewn to be a relative term. | 

Origin of the desire for attaining wealth—-its progress in the early stages 
of society---A glance at its effects. | 

Query,—Is a desire to be rich. compatible with virtue ?-—answered in the 
affirmative—-Just means for acquiring it--Application of natural or acquired 
talents justifiable—Distinction drawn between coveting and desiring to obtain 
—10th commandment NP explained, 


“ Treasures of wickedness profit nothing.” 


Effects of prudence, temperance, and industry contrasted with their 
opposites—Docirine of chance refuted—Man’s fate in most instances shewn 
to be his own working—Happiness produced by success obtained by 
uprightness—Misery occasioned by wealth obtained by fraud—A dependance 
on God to accompany all our exertions—lInstance the conduct of Abraham 
towards the king of Sodom. Gen. c. 14. 

No. 3,—Application of Riches. 

Purchase of worldly enjoyments not to be condemned if practised in 
moderation—Distress to be relieved—Industry to be encouraged, and the 
institutions of the country supported—Riches shewn to be an aid to virtue. 


No. 4.—Misapplication of Riches. 


Vices engendered by wealth, luxury, prodigality, pride, and idleness— 


How to be avoided or counteracted—Misapplication 2.—Sudden increase of 
wealth—the destruction of Ancient Rome, Persia, Spain, &c.~-Avarice created 
by increase of riches—“ Gold the bait of sin”——The miser—wretchedness of 
the character—a stranger to content—a foe to himself and to mankind~ 
solitary state of his existence—his heart shut to the feelings of humanity— 
usury “Tt27J biting aptly illustrative of his character—mercenary motives of 
every action---miserable death. 
“« What profit hath this man of all his labors under the sun ?” 


Misapplication 3—The spendthrift—Prodigality leading to debauchery, 
and ultimately to crime—Evils of excessive indulgeace--=Excitem ents onee 
encouraged difficult to be overcome-—The spendthrift a prey to parasites and 
flatterers--contrast him in his prosperity and in his adv rsity. | 
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Inutility of wealth unaided by virtue to secure future happiness--- 
Insecurity of riches, which “ make unto themselves wings and fly away”--- 
Job—-his conduct under deprivation-—Ancient kings and nobles multiplied 
examples——Manasseh, and many kings of Israel, Judwa, Crassus, 
What are the best riches?--Religion and wisdom---easy to attain--- 
imperishable in their advantages, whose “ fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine gold, and whose revenue than choice silver.” 
Numerous illustrative texts and elucidations will be found in the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, the latter chapters of Kings, Chronicles, Xc. 


Liverpool. P. A, 


THE NATIONAL AND IN FANT, SCHOOL, 
Of the Portuguese Congregation, called“ The Path of Truth. 


Manifold as are the sources of charitable instruction in this community, 
there was yet one object to be accomplished, which occupied, without inter- 
mission, the regard and attention of the more interesting portion of its mem- 
bers, whose maternal affection excited in them the most lively feelings of 
sympathy for the infantine classes of their poor: a never-ceasing energy 
applied to that ever-persuasive influence possessed by the more delicate but 
yet commanding portion of human creation, was sufficient to overcome even 
difliculty intercepting their desires. A committee of ladies, whose exertions 
were aided by the sanction and co-operation of the Wardens of the Syna rogue 
succceded in providing this much wished for improvement ; and the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews’ Congrevation have now the pleasure of having arrived 
at the honourable distinction of providing forthe instruction of aL the neces- 
sitous Children of the Community. These laudable exertions have not been 
confined to the mere transient effects of Specious ostentation without rezard 
to future and permanent advantage. The comforts of the children continue to 
engaye the anxious solicitude of their fostering patrons; and it was not long 
before their vigilance discovered that the school provided for their reception, 

was neither capacious enough to receive the whole number intended for admis- 
sion, nor its locality calculated.to maintain their healthfal condition. 

The estimate of providing a building capable of affording sufficient accom- 
modation to all the schools in the community, although exhibiting an ¢ xpendi- 
ture too formidable to be encountered in the first instance, was not lost sight of 
by these zealous advocates for the prot ction of the poor, and although “a 
burthen upon their endeavours, it was still the subject of constant suggestions 
and consideration: they had by means of voluntary contributions been enabled 
to‘grant occasional assistance, by the extra benefit of various articles of dress ; 
but the more important object of a desirable building fleeted before their 
imagination, encouraged only by the fervency of hope. Ona sudden, these 
hopes were realized in the benevolent and munificent gift of a lady, who, 
actuated by that desire to promote the welfare of the community which was 
so conspicuously shown in the last wishes of her late husband, Moses Lara, Esq., 
cevoted to the care and administration of the Wardens of the Synagogue, the 
sum of £1800, which with the interest arising thereon was to be applied to 
erecting a building suitable for the purposes of the public schools, and for 
otherwise improving the system of national education among the poor generally. 

This act of beneficence, which was at once as laudable in the effect of its 
exemplary influence as in its productive advantages to the comforts of those 
for whose benetit it was conferred, bas since become the watchword for 
renewed zeal ; and it is with sanguine hope, that the conductors of this charity 
anticipate, by similar results, the accomplishment of their wishes in \the per- 
fection of their eleemosynary design : until these wishes can be consummated, 
it is compulsory on the part of the committee to exclude from the national 
school the Infant Boys of the poor, but arrangements are in rapid progress for 
the completion of their most ardent desires. 

The number of Children attached to this School, is One Hundred and 
Twenty; and such is the desire of the parents to co-operate with its managers 
in diffusing the benefits of the charity, that each child provides a small pittance 
weekly, to entitle it to a claim of further assistance by being partially clothed. 
The managers have also arranged to provide each child, twice a week, during 
the inclemency of the winter, with a dinner consisting of soup and meat, as 
far as their means will allow. The gratitude of the poor at the relief thus 
afforded them, by removing from their care the attention required towards the 
infantine branches of their family during the period of their daily avocation, 
must be witnessed to be duly appreciated : it, however, becomes a gratifying 
reward for the labour of those whose immediate attention to their wants, gives 
them an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the extent of its existence, 


— 


This charity is supported under the auspices and control of the Wardens of 
the Synagogue, together with the Board of Guardians of the Poor, it is prin- 
cipally maintained by an annual graat from the funds of the congregation, and | 
its internal arrangements are successfully superintended by the voluntary 
exertions of a ladies’ committee 


A TALE, 
(Continued from No. 9.) 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you will pardon my presumption, as a stranger, in 
thus visiting you ; I entreat the favour of a few minutes private conversation.” 
She bowed assent, and leading the way into an adjoining room, begged me 
to be seated, and proceed. “I am come, Madam, from one, who shall be 
nameless, but whom you will recognize when I show you this ring.” (I 
placed in her hands a ring I had formerly received from her.) “ Gracious 
Heavens!” exclaimed she, instantly recognizing the token and darting a 
scrutinizing glance at me. ‘“ How came you by this? Did you know him? 
Did he tell you? But, no—he died mad, it is some counterfeit; yet how 
could you divine—tell me, I implore you, what you know.” ‘ Listen—. 
Twenty years ago [ knew a man, then young and hopeful; he wooed, and as 
he conceived, won a heart that he thought pure and guileless, and in that hope, 
he gave up his whole soul, as a poor return for the rich treasure he dreamed 
he had gained. I say dreamed, for too soon, alas ! he discovered that passion 
had conjured up a vision for reason to destroy, and his best feelings had been 
bestowed ona perjured deceiver: the bright fancies he had formed were 
scattered ; the chain of sweet flowers he had woven around him, withered; 
and time, with a ruthless hand, forged them into iron: the spring, whence 


he had imagined life’s most cherished blessings were to flow, became polluted 


and poisoned him; and as you say, he went mad, and” eee 
oh say, he died!” she groaned, “ let me, at least, have the consolation of 
knowing that he did not live to misconstrue what he vy, and,curse me 


” No, Madam, he did not die, like 2 branch severed from 


its parent stem, he lost the hold he had on life; but like it, he was trans- 
planted to another soil, but not to bloom anew. He left England, I was his 
companion, and when years had veiled without ,obliterating his attachment, 
and he could look upon the past with greater calmness, he bade me, should 
IT ever meet you, tell you bis tale, and restoring you this bauble, charge you 
to explain, if indeed you could, and he hoped you might, your treachery to. 
him.” ‘I can—I can; hear me, Sir, the fair cheek of youth might blush to 
listen to the avowal of its attachment, but the faded wreck of mature years 
must not withhold the explanation you require, even though the recital recal 
feelings, long since numbered with the dead; and the recollection of which, 
will tinge even my withered brow with the crimson hue of shame. You 
know he loved me; he thought I returned his passion; I did with tenfold 
power, I had nota thought that was not all his, and the sacrifice he made 
proved to me that how much soever of love I could give him could not 
requite him. My mother secretly disapproved of our union, and many were 
the disputes we had on the subject; that fatal day, the last time but one I 
saw him, my mother had expressed her determination to die rather than see 
me his, saying ; that the man who had been false to shis°'God_ could never be 
true to woman: she left me irritated, ashamed that I had listened to words 
that reflected on him, and*yet thoughtful. He came, evidently excited, I 
knew not then why, took offence at a light word of mine, and thus increasing 
my previous agitation of mind, rendered me unable to account for what I said. 
Hints that my mother had thrown out relative to his having a prior attach- 
ment flashed across my mind, and involuntarily, oh believe me, involuntarily, 
I repeated my mother’s” parting words, and bade him begone. I was too 
soon obeyed, like a whirlwind he rushed from me, and I lost all "recollection. 
When I recovered I was for days waiting his return, for 1 ever dreamed 
his absence would continue, till at last accidentally taking up an old news- 
paper, I read there an account of his father’s death, and his mysterious 
disappearance, I compared the dates, saw at once the cause of his excitement, 
how much I had wronged: him, and {became paraly zed by the horrible 
position in which I had placed myself. A month! flew by , I thought he was 
dead, and a feeling within me, told meI should soon join him. But alas! 
even that solace was denied we. <A cousin of mine returned to England, 
and his visits became frequent, at first I did not guess their intent, but I was 
not long to remain uncertain. One evening , my mother, after some general 
remarks on marriage ‘told me that she had heard of the’ union of a friend of 
mine, and mentioned his name. Iwas stupified, I dared not think my-mother 
would speak unadvisedly or falsely, I could not believe her information true. 


without cause. 
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She saw my confusion, and to remove it, entered into the particulars of his 
marriage, as she said, she had heard them; need I say my pride was 
wounded, my feelings stung to the quick, I became hysterical, assumed an air 
of indifference I was far from possessing, and talked of the falsehood of 
man, and the emptiness of his vows of love. That same night my cousin 
offered me his hand and heart, I accepted him in an instant, and the next 
would have given worlds to recal my words, but they had been spoken, and 
I was no longer my own mistress. I omit my frequent illnesses prior to my 
marriage ; be assured, though my mother did all in her power to reconcile 
me to it, my conscience whispered to me I should ‘pledge myself to a 
falsehood at the altar, and should go to the arms of my husband an unwilling, 
broken-hearted bride. I was married, the irrevocable bond was sealed, and 
I was leaving my_mother’s house for the last time when I again saw him, and 


‘4 


of her eye. ow have Tadjured his spirit, which I thought in Heaven, to 
invoke a blessing on her young years, and not render me quite desolate : “but 
in vain, I saw that she must die, and I then prayed I might not live to see it. 
Two years since, my mother died; in her last moments shetold me how the 
wish to see me united to my cousin, had led her to deceive me by a false tale 
of his marriage, and entreated my pardon. I could not give it, Sir, but I 
told her of the years of suffering she had caused me, the blight she had 
brought upon my child; and leaving her, retired to brood over my own dark 
ate, and his uncertain career. Since that hour I have never known peace ; 
[ never leave my daughter's side, or enly when I am obliged to coin a smile 
of bitterness: for a visilor; my husband, to whom I have told my tale, 
ceases to intrude his attentions, and I am contentedly awaiting the summons 
that shall call me from my troubles; I feel it is not far distant. And now, 
Sir, that you know my history, tell me what he said of me, did he ever forgive 
ine? Did he die cursing me?!” No, Madam, he did not, by the mercy of 
divine providence that crime was spared him. Ignorant of the causes, and 
judging only of the effects, he looked on you with detestation, but he lives to 
do justice to your fate, scarcely less dreadful than his own. Louisa! lie is 
here at your feet: nay, do not turn away, there is no pollution in my touch, 
no contamination in my words; for years, I have not known a moment 
fraught with such rapture as is this, Louisa, I do not ask for love, for that 
would be criminal; I ask but for pity; one gentle word to me in my own 
person, one soft look, and my long wanderings are forgotten ; my sufferings 
forpiven—so, so, this is happiness!” “ Leave me, in pity, leave me. [I am 
not myself. Some other time, indeed I have not strength to support this 
gush of long slumbering feelings to my heart. Leave me, I entreat, I implore 
you!” At this moment, the door of the apartment opened, and a low, sweet 
voice, whispered “ Mother.” In an instant Louisa was by the side of her 
child, and ere [ had time to speak another word they had glided from the 
room together. [I returned home, (leaving my card with the servant), and 
passed the remainder of the day and night in meditation. 
morning I received a hurried note requesting my immediate attendance at 
Louisa’s house. [ flew, rather than walked thither, for the tone of the letter 
had alarmed me. The knocker was muffied, the shutters closed, there was 
death then in the house, could it be Louisa? I knocked, was admitted, and 
shown at once into her bed-room. Her husband was present, but his face 
was buried in his hands, and I felt that he was weeping. Louisa motioned 
me to her side. She was frightfully, awfully pale, scarce like the same. 
“She is gone,” said she, *'my chitd is dead, she awoke yesterday, and 
overheard our conversation, She drank in the bitter tale of her mother’s 
crimes; and the fluttering, flicerking flame thatso long has been on the eve of 
e<piring, has been quenched by me. My pilgrimage is over, I lived but in 
my child, she isdead; and J, her murderer, am following her fast. Even 


Early the next: 


now I feel death’s hand upon my heart. Forgive me, and pray for me: 
stay I had forgotten, take this card, go to the address written on it, it con- 
cerns you deeply, haste or yon will be too late.” I strove to remonstrate, 
but in vain, she insisted on my instant departure, and I turned to leave the 
room ; suddenly she arose in bed, looked wildly round her, smiled a ghastly 
smile, shrieked my name, and fell back dead. I stayed to see no more. I 
had already seen too much, I ran from the house half-bewildered, and 
hurrying on to drive away thought, hastened to fulfil her dying request. 
(To be Continued.) 


EXTRACT 
From the Speech of the Mover of the Resolutions at the late Meeting at the 
Western Synagogue, St. Alban's Place. 


If we assemble for other purposes than those of holy worship, our conduct 
is highly censurable, and we shall assuredly bring upon us the wrath of God, 
as did our ancestors in past ages. Should we suffer our neighbours to 
interrupt our devotions, we are equally culpable. ‘There are times when we 
are unwillingly disturbed, either by conversation around us, or by unneces- 
Sarily loud reading ; and then our only resource is, contrary to our inclinations, 
to absent ourselves, as many have done, from the synagogue; and in the 
privacy of our chamber, offer up those prayers which should be fervently 
pronounced in “* holy convocation,” and in the assembly of our brethren in 
faith. 

The members of this congregation enter the Synagogue at any hour that 
best suits their personal convenience, as they would a place of amusement, 
instead of assembling together in silence at the commencement of the service. 
This evil may be easily counteracted by your fixing an ic on the Sabbath 

day and Festivals, at which all the members can be reasonably expected to 
attend ; for, as many persons reside ata distance from the Synagogue, it is 
difficult for all to be punctual in their attendance when the appointed hour, 
as at present, is too early. I must also advert to the unbecoming, and irre- 
verent habit of leaving the Synagogue, and in most instances putting away 
This 


practice causes the greatest confusion aud disorder; for surely the end of 


books, and locking up seats, long before the conclusion of the service. 


the service is of equal importance and solemnity with the commencement, 
and should, therefore, receive as much attention. 
to remain, are thus disturbed by the preparations of their neighbours, and 
perhaps by farewell courtesies, addressed on all sites previously to leaving, 


Those members inclined 


and while proceeding out of the Synagogue. Again, conversations upon 
ordinary topics are carried on during nearly the whole service. Friends, and 
acquaintances recognize each other; leave their seats to exchange salutations, 
and the compliments of the day; and with few exceptions, levity of manner, 
laughter, promenading, as in an exchange for merchants, and other wubecom- 
ing marks of indifference, takes precedence of that serious attention, and 
of those devotional feelings which befit a house consecrated to the worship 
of “The Holy One of Israel,” It is not possible, in this small space, to, 
advert to ail the evils that may be complained of: but 1 will, at the present 
time, mention the impropriety of shaking hands after the compliment of a 
Mitzva, returning thanks fora Meshabirach—thanking 
man where alone God should be thanked! To say nothing of the inconsis- 
tency and sinfulness of personal compliments and honors in a house of 
worship, such acts tend greatly to attract the attent.on of others not concerned ; 
and by the walking from place to place, to and fro, to promote one continued 
scene of bustle and confusion where the utmost solemnity and quiet should 
tigidly prevail. All such proceedings should be reserved till the conclusion 
of the service, and take place without the walls of the Synagogue. . 


Let me ask you, Gentler en, if when a stranger enters our Synagogue, 
is it not humiliating to us, that he should witness a system so ill calculated 
to call forth religious feelings; such an absence of devotion ; such indiffer- 
ence; such indecorum, and disorder! I must confess that my feelings on 
these occasions are of a most painful fnature, instead of that glorious flame 
of national delight which should be kindled in every bosum of the chosen 
and faithful kindred, the preservers and adherents of a faith and worship 
unrivalled in purity and antiquity, as sacred in their source. We will suppose 
that an earthly king has proposed to visit our Synagogue. What active 
efforts and preparations would be made, to render honor and respect to his 
rank and station! And he is yet, but a man like ourselves, who will return 
to his native earth, and become a mass of corruption!. If we wouid thus 
pay honor to an earthly sovereign, surely our whole soul and might should be 
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strained to the utmost, to offer respect and devotion to the Almighty Monarch | 


of Heaven and Earth,.--the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, in whose 
consecrated house we are assembled; whose mercies and favors we are 


supplicating ; whose eternal salvation and redemption we are expecting ; 
and by whose will,we live and breathe. 


(To be Continued.) 


' MEETING OF THE PORTUGUESE CONGREGATION. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the rate-payers of this congregation, to which 
our correspondent “ Censorious ” referred in his communication last week, 
was holden on the 16th, and the proceedings of a former meeting, which had 
till then remained in abeyance, were carried into effect by the confirmation 
of a numerous body of the members present. So far we may congratulate 
ourselves upon a fact of real public utility connected with our periodical, in 
our compliance with the wishes of our correspondent to give publicity to 
passing events, as well as by the promulgation of sentiments of truth and 
honesty upon all questions of public importance. 
delight in thus disposing of the service of our columns whenever a just and 
laudable motive demands a re-enforcement of strength from the power of 
their influence. As regards the meeting, we regret having to record the 
absence of Sir Moses Montefiore, its chairman, occasioned by severe indispo- 
sition ; which absence, however, (exceptin consideration of its remote cause,) 
was in some measure compensated for by the meeting availing itself of the 
services of Mr. Hananel De Castro, who acted as chairman for the occasion. 
In the course of the proceedings some slight opposition was shown to the 
resolution appointing a Committee to take into consideration the present 
state of the affairs of the congregation, but,the meeting refused to. recognize 
any measure upon the subject thatdid not emanate from a body appvinted 

out of their own constituency, and the original resolution was ultimately 
carried without a division. ‘The motion for reducing the number required 
to form a quor’im at general meetings from thirty to tweaty, was, after some 
little discussion c arried, with only one dissentient voice ; we have, however, 
still to remind the friends of liberal enlightenment, that it will be their, duty 
again to give theirattendance when the meeting shall be convened to confirm 
this last question, which must take place within thirty days from the period 
of adopting the resolution. A notice of motion now stands on the minutes 
for a modification of the penalties incurred by the law of ‘ Harem’; and at the 
close of the proceedings it was resolved unanimously that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Hananel DeCastro, Esq, for his able & impartial conduct 
in the chair; and an expression of regret on account of the cause which had 


deprived the meeting of the services of Sir Moses Montefiore, having been also 
entered on the minutes, the meeting adjourned, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
. STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 
be Continued Weekly.) 


Canterbury, in Kent, fifty-six miles from London, is an ancient City, and 
archbishopric, said to have been founded six hundred years before the Christian 
wra. It is here that Thomas a Becket was killed. Wednesday and Saturday 
are the market days. The Jews of this city are not numerous, but they are 
highly respectable, and of some importance: they consist of about thirty 
families. The Synagogue is situated in St. Bunstan’s, and the Burial Ground 
is in the adjacent street. ‘This congregation has been established upwards of 


acentury: the wardens for this year are Nathaniel Lazarus, and Joseph 
Barnett, Esquires. | 


In our articlé on the Ball in aid of the funds of the Institution for the relief 


of the Indigent Blind of our persuasion, we stated the Ball was fixed for the 
$rd of February, it should have been the 8th, | 


Our attention has been directed to a little work called *“ Emendations of 
the Authorised Version of the Old Testament,” by Mr. Selig Newman. 
Though published ina very unpretending form it{eontains much that is useful, 
and proves the author to be well acquainted with the Hebrew language. 
To those who would understand the proper translation of the books of the 
Bible, the Emendations will be very serviceable. We are requested to state 
that they are to be had of Mr. Reynolds, Church Row, price 1s. 6d. 
= 

The Rev. Mr. Barnett, late of the Hamboro’ Synagogue, was on Sunday last 
elected Reader of the New Synagogue. 


Rabbi Aaron delivered a lecture on Saturday last, and we were happy | to 
notice a considerable increase in the number of his audience, The learned 
gentleman pointed out the condition of this life, and its intent, showing that 


We shall always take — 


except there was an unanimity of sentiment ee, | 
ile on this subject, we 


The third annual meeting of the Manchester Hebrew Association was held 
on the 19th. P. Lucas, Esq., was again unanimously voted to the chair 
for the ensuing year; most of the honorary officers were re-elected. The 
spirited chairman subscribed very liberally, and was followed by the members 


present. After passing some resolutions for which we have no space, the 
meeting separated. 


> 


The following gentlemen of the Jewish community were among the guests 
at the entertainment given by the Lord Mayor, to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of the New 
Royal Exchange, on Monday last, viz.: Baron L. de Rothschild ; Baron A. 
de Rothschild ; Baron C. de Rothschild; Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart.; Mr. 
David Salumons; Mr. Lionel Lucas; Mr. L. Phillips; and Mr. E. Lindo, 


Dvusiin.—The following subscriptions, in addition to £33. sent before, 
have this week been forwarded to Sir M. Montefiore, in behalf of the sufferers 
by the late fire at Smyrna by L. Lazarus, Esq., president of the congregation, 


from Mrs. Boyd, £5.; Mrs. Nicolaison, £4, 10s.; Anonymous, £1.; Mrs. 
Bullock, 10s. 


—_— 


Our Foreign news omitted for want of space. Advertisements in our next. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 
Saturday 1ith Shebath—January 22nd, Section of Law to be read mops 
Exodus, ¢.13, v.17. Haphtoroth, Ger. Jud.c. 4, v.4. Port. Jud. c, 5, v.1 


Sabbath goes out— 7 min. after 5, 


Sunday, Shebeth 12th January 23rd 

Thursday eee ” 16th. 27th. 
Friday—Sabbath half-past Four o’Clock _,, 17th. = 28th. 


® This day is keptas a Festival, being commonly called the New Year for the trees, as 
they begin to bud from this day, | 


TO OUR CORRESPUNDENTS. 


Honestas's‘ \etter received too late for this number, shall be inserted in out 
next. 


A Voice from the East ---Wa nts harmony in its numbers. 


A Jewish Reader.—Uas deferred his complaints too long; the omission 
he speaks of was not intentional. 


M, S.—ls referred to our article on the subject. 
S. V’.---Is too late for this number, we shall insert his letter next week. 
G. P. B.(Birmingham.) Will perceive his request has been complied with. 
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our sojourn in this transitory world is only intended as a preparation for our 
removal to a future state, and that therefore it *s highly essential that we 
should so conduct ourselves as always to be ready to receive the summons, 
which is to convey. us from a perishable ’to an imperishable world. Rabbj | 
Aaron also dwelt at some length on the nature of the present captivity, as 
compared with those of Egypt and Babylon, showing that they were but 
preparations for this, which is to be the last, and that the termination of it ig 
| not fixed, because we may not by knowing the limit of our troubles too | 
8 anxiously anticipate it. The learned lecturer concluded by an apt allusion 
| 
| cannot refrain from expressing our disapprobation at the annoyance caused z 
| by the late arrival of many of the audience : the lecture commences at One ro 
| o'clock precisely, and we see no reason why those who desire to hear the ria 
| word of God, should not be in the hall by that hour. .& 
| 5 
| 9 
| 
| 
| 


